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ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 



THE human mind in general has with inborn urgency been so 
completely adapted to, and consequently engrossed with, the 
satisfaction of the pressing needs of existence, that it has habitually 
overlooked the most patent truths regarding the nature of what is 
experienced by its conscious states. Only with great effort, and 
under suitable conditions, does it succeed in gradually liberating 
itself from the entanglements of the vital exigencies, so as to be 
able to assume the free contemplative mood. 

Thus ever since man began to ponder the mystery of being 
and becoming it has taken a vast amount of thinking by the best 
philosophical heads to render certain a proposition which to us 
now appears well-nigh self-evident, namely, that nothing is directly 
experienced by us, save modes of our own consciousness. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? For, undeniably, it is only when 
conscious, and in modes of such consciousness, that we experience 
whatever at any time we become aware of. The entire awareness 
of our own being, and of the world at large, consists, then, when 
closely examined, solely of conscious states, such as sensations, 
perceptions, emotions, thoughts, and volitions. It is out of these 
directly experienced states of consciousness that each of us con- 
strues the world he knows. 

Strange as this irrefragable conclusion regarding the sole ma- 
terial of experience may seem to unreflecting minds, the actual fact 
of such experience must seem stranger still. For it is, evidently, 
only within the one ever-dwindling moment of time we call "the 
present " that all which goes to form our conscious content has ex- 
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istence. From instant to instant our conscious states are carried 
away with the flow of ever-lapsing time. What we are conscious 
of at the present moment becomes in the next, part and parcel of 
the irretrievable past. To become consciously present again it has 
to be what is figuratively called "re-collected," which means that 
it has newly to arise as conscious from unconscious depths. 

On the strength of these readily tested considerations it may 
be accepted as a philosophically established position, that we ex- 
perience all data of knowledge, all in fact we get positively to 
know, as a continuously dwindling and resuscitated moment of 
present conscious realisation. Whatever correct conception of the 
nature of existence or being we may be capable of forming has, 
therefore, of necessity, to be extracted from that which from mo- 
ment to moment constitutes the conscious content. Actual expe- 
rience being wholly given in the moment of present awareness, how 
can there possibly be access to a true knowledge of existence other- 
wise than through correct interpretation of what the conscious mo- 
ment really contains and implies? 

The so-called common-sense-view of nature, used by us all in 
our dealings with the sense-apparent world, has been first instinct- 
ively, and then more or less intentionally, moulded in strict sub- 
serviency to our vital needs. It feels nowise urged to question this 
makeshift experience regarding its real constitution and origin. 
Nor does scientific investigation teach us more than the exact con- 
catenation of the things that appear in time and space. It leaves 
us in the dark as to the nature of what is thus interdependently 
moving and changing. 

In our philosophical mood we desire to learn, moreover, with 
some degree of certitude the true meaning of it all ; the meaning of 
that which constitutes consciousness ; how it comes to build up the 
marvellously complex world we know ; whether as a whole, or by 
force of any of its constituents, it is a self-subsisting, self-actuated 
entity, as stoutly maintained by idealism ; or whether, on the con- 
trary, it merely passively conveys the revelation of a realm of crea- 
tive efficiency subsisting independently of being consciously real- 
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ised. All this, and much more, has to be learned by attentively 
questioning the moment of actual experience. 

This difficult task has been performed for us in a masterly 
manner by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson in his great work, The 
Metaphysic of Experienced As a result of life-long devotion to phil- 
osophical study and contemplation he has given us a methodically 
elaborated analysis of actual experience. 

In keeping with the fundamental philosophical position, he 
finds present in time as material wherewith to construe the make-up 
of our own being, and the world we know, nothing immediately 
manifest, save what is actually given in the conscious content. 
And this is found to consist out and out of a changeful complex of 
multifarious, blending and vanishing, mental states. All feeling, 
perceiving, thinking and willing, blended inseparably with all that 
is felt, perceived, thought and willed, forms, as awareness, of ne- 
cessity, part of the one manifest existent, — the present conscious 
content. Therein, and nowhere else, is displayed the all-revealing 
panorama of existence. To find out its meaning ; to ascertain who 
feels, perceives, thinks, and wills, and what is thereby felt, per- 
ceived, thought, and willed ; to arrive at the distinction between a 
me and a not me, between subject and object ; inferences beyond 
immediate awareness have inevitably to be drawn from implications 
involved in the given conscious data. 

The analysis of the all-containing conscious content, from 
which alone true knowledge can be derived, is evidently metaphys- 
ical, as well as metapsychical, for it starts from given conscious 
data, and presupposes as underlying them neither v\t], nor i/n>xv> 
neither a physical nor a psychical substance, neither body nor 
mind. To hypostasise beforehand entities of any kind ; to assume 
the pre-existence beyond conscious revelation of living beings and 
their faculties, and of things and their properties ; is to forestall 
direct analysis by a priori postulations, abandoning therewith the 
genuine philosophical standpoint. 

When, for instance, transcendental idealism seeks to elevate 

1 Four volumes. London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 1898. 
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what is revealed in consciousness as thinking to the rank of a self- 
acting principle, which it calls "reason" or "intelligence," it 
merely creates in imagination a fictitious entity. The same occurs 
when the conscious experience of willing is installed under the gen- 
eralised term "will," as a prepotent agent. Or when sensations 
under the name of "vivid impressions " or "mind-stuff-elements" 
are detached from their conscious context and made to act as sep- 
arate, self-existing potencies. Again when percepts, under the de- 
lusive name of "material objects," are believed to constitute the 
real universe. 

* * 

In the systematic analysis of experience as actually found in 
the moment of conscious realisation, after carefully discarding 
all presuppositions, Mr. Hodgson believed himself to have dis- 
covered the only true method of philosophising. If so, this method 
is sure to work in time a radical change in philosophic thought. 
For in the moment of actual experience a positive subject-matter 
is given for direct investigation, and philosophy would be thereby 
transformed from mere speculation regarding the reality and effi- 
ciency of ready-made conceptual constructions into an explanation 
of their make-up out of data given in the moment of actual aware- 
ness. 

To test the validity of the claim to so momentous a discovery, 
let us briefly contrast with its purely analytical method that of the 
principal systems of the modern era. 

When Descartes professed to start on his quest after truth with 
what he considered the most fundamental and self-evident proposi- 
tion-, he postulated with his cogito, ergo sum the existence of some 
kind of subject or bearer of this thinking. But it is certain that 
the existence and the characteristics of such a subject have first to 
become revealed within the conscious content by means of a spe- 
cific complex of conscious states. "Thinking" — taken here as the 
general term for such conscious states — is therefore an experience 
prior to that of an underlying subject, which latter has in the course 
of time to be constructed out of material afforded by such "think- 
ing." The Cartesian foundation, upon which attempts have been 
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made to erect a system of knowledge, is, consequently, no ultimate 
and veritable foundation. 

Less tenable still is the foundation serving for the attempt to 
build up the fabric of real existence out of self-subsisting, perma- 
nent elements of consciousness, such as have been assumed by the 
Sensation-Philosophy and by the English Association-Philosophy 
from Locke to Hume, and from Hartley to Spencer ; or in Ger- 
many by the Herbartians. Here a decisive fact is overlooked : the 
fact, namely, that all conscious experience accrues as a panorama 
of complex conscious states, arising within the fleeting moment of 
present awareness, and dwindling with it unremittingly into the ir- 
retrievable past. How then can such evanescent stuff, either as 
segregated elements, or as a whole, possess a modicum of substan- 
tiality and efficacy? It is plainly such stuff as dreams are made of. 

Spinoza's postulation of an absolute, self-caused substance, 
from whose intuitively conceived attributes all knowledge has to be 
deduced, affords an extreme example of the instalment of a general- 
ising concept as source of the conscious states, from whose revela- 
tions such concept has first to be extracted. The order of conscious 
revelation is here completely reversed. For it is obviously on the 
strength of multifarious, pre-experienced conscious data that the 
existence of an absolute substance comes to be asserted. In the 
order of awareness the conscious data are therefore necessarily 
prior to the concept of an absolute substance constructed out of 
them. The truth or reality of the conception rests on the evidence 
of actual conscious experience, and not, vice versa, the truth of 
conscious experience on the evidence of a pre-existing absolute 
substance. 

As to the monads of Leibnitz, they are clearly consciousness 
itself, known in reality only as an attribute of organic beings, but 
here fancifully atomised, and multiplied as so many autonomous 
beings, arbitrarily hypostasised as building material of what ap- 
pears to be extended and complex objects. 

Kant recognised that multifold elements of sense, or, indeed, 
elements of whatever kind, cannot possibly combine by a power of 
their own so as to form perceived objects, or knowledge of any 
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sort. To construct nature out of such incoherent material as the 
given manifold of sense, he had to postulate an efficient faculty of 
synthesis and apperception, which he called "Reason." The sub- 
ject wielding this faculty was with him, not the psychological sub- 
ject commonly assumed, but an "intelligible ego" dwelling in a 
supernatural sphere. His followers took it upon themselves to 
deify, not the subject, but its all-efficient faculty, endowing it with 
creative omnipotence. Now, it need hardly be repeated, that what 
we call a "faculty," no less than what we call a "subject," is a 
complex conception, not actually given as such in immediate ex- 
perience, but gradually constructed out of manifold conscious data, 
and what is implied in their existence. 

In opposition to all methods of conceptual deduction, and in 
opposition also to all attempts to construct existence out of aggre- 
gated elements, Mr. Hodgson's method consists in analysing the 
conscious content as given in actual experience, discarding thereby 
all surmised preliminary supports, all preconceptions, all entities 
hypostasised in our current interpretation of nature, such as per- 
sons and things, faculties and agencies ; indeed, any and all com- 
monly assumed or fancifully devised substances and powers. 

The attempt shall now be made to impart to readers interested 
in philosophical thought some notion of Mr. Hodgson's profound 
and elaborate analysis of actual experience, contained in the four 
large volumes recently published. In the limited space here af- 
forded there can, of course, be given no more than the barest sum- 
mary exposition of the groundwork of the philosophy expounded 

in this great work. 

* 
* * 

Mr. Hodgson begins by analysing with utmost circumspection 
what may be imagined as a single rudimentary state of conscious- 
ness ; for instance, the simple conscious experience which by dint 
of our developed discriminating and classifying faculties we have 
come to distinguish as the note C. There is here imagined nothing 
present in existence but this single conscious state. Of what, then, 
does it consist? It is found to be, as such, the perception of a defi- 
nite feeling, or so-called sensation ; a feeling which endures for a 
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certain portion of what we eventually come to call Time. The per- 
ceiving and that which is perceived, together with its duration, are 
obviously inseparable constituents of one and the same occurrence. 
In this unitary, indiscerptible occurrence the perceiving contains 
the germ of knowing ; that which is perceived, the quality or nature 
of what is known ; and its duration constitutes it a process. 

All this is, however, more clearly recognised, and, in fact, ac- 
tually experienced as present awareness, when we imagine the note 
C to be followed by the note D. This complicates the rudimentary 
consciousness by a new constituent, arising to form part of the 
same moment of actual experience. It becomes evident, then, that 
the moment of present consciousness is, in fact, a complex process, 
in which a beginning and an end, and much more, are involved. 
For, as the consciousness of the note D arises and endures, that of 
the note C gradually recedes within the moment of duration, leav- 
ing behind the consciousness of having been experienced prior to 
the note D, and changing its character of vivid immediacy to one 
of being less and less vividly retained, until it entirely vanishes out 
of the present moment of awareness. 

Now as the moment of conscious realisation, called the pres- 
ent, contains within its duration a continuous movement, bringing 
with it a continuous train of content, in which every instant as it 
recedes into the past is re-collected and therewith apprehended by 
the instant succeeding it, it follows that the content of the past in- 
stant thus retained becomes thereby the perceived and known ob- 
ject of the instant foremost in .consciousness. To this process of 
cumulative retention and apprehension Mr. Hodgson has given the 
name of "reflexion." Every state of consciousness necessarily 
bears this character of reflexion, for no sooner does it consciously 
arise than it begins already to recede into the past, being retained 
as merely reflected by that which succeeds. 

This reflexion of a preceding content by what succeeds it within 
one and the same moment of conscious realisation is with Mr. 
Hodgson to be regarded "one of the cardinal facts of experience, 
upon our insight into which the whole complex of our philosophy 
depends." For the reflexion of a fading experience contains the 
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germ of what eventually appears as developed memory ; and it 
contains the germ also of what is eventually distinguished in expe- 
rience from immediate presentation as its subsequent representa- 
tion. Retention is rudimentary memory, and that which is thereby 
retained is rudimentary re- presentation of what before was experi- 
enced as actual presentation. The apparent gulf between presen- 
tation and re-presentation, between a vivid actual perception, and 
its faint reproduction as re-collected at some future time, is con- 
sistently bridged by both kinds of awareness being recognised as 
forming already part of the most rudimentary process of conscious 
realisation. 

To render more obvious the continuous flow of duration, and 
therewith of all time within the moment of present awareness, let 
another sound P be heard simultaneously with the entire sequence 
composed of C and D. P overlaps thus the end of C and the be- 
ginning of D in the same moment of duration. This involves the 
perception of continuous change as an immediate experience, and 
therewith the awareness that duration within the conscious content 
is, in fact, a continuous process, a ceaseless flowing out of the pres- 
ent into the past. 

In this immediate experience a complex stream of conscious- 
ness is perceived constituting duration. Duration, and the flowing 
content of feeling composing it, are manifestly inseparable con- 
stituents of the time-stream, which unremittingly floods waking 
consciousness with newly arising experience. Or, more correctly, 
the continuous flow of the panorama of actual experience which 
forms the conscious content is also the time-stream. There is in 
reality no such entity as empty time. Actual time is always com- 
posed of a train of feelings, and a true conception of time can be 
formed only from experience directly given in the moment of actual 
awareness. This moment of conscious realisation constitutes dura- 
tion by force of its retention as present experience of the contin- 
uously lapsing and continuously represented conscious states of 
which it is composed. 

That which through such experience comes to be realised as 
what may be figuratively called the time-stream, can to some extent 
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be likened to a vortex, whose present form is composed of material 
in perpetual flux, new material being continuously incorporated, 
while old material is being as continuously eliminated. The pend- 
ing incorporation of new material will constitute its future content, 
while the eliminated material has served to embody its past exist- 
ence. Fancy this ever-renewed vortex endowed with a retentive 
memory re-presenting to it the existence and characteristics of the 
material that formerly composed it, and of that which is then flow- 
ing through it, and it would strikingly resemble the moment of ac- 
tual experience, exemplifying also the time-stream involved in its 
existence. But, even then, all- important differences would obtain. 
The past material of the vortex does not vanish out of perceptible 
existence, and its future material already pre-exists as such. On 
the contrary, the conscious states which compose the moment of 
actual awareness vanish altogether out of perceptible existence, 
and those that will arise to supplant them do not pre-exist, but 
have to emerge, newly produced, from some hidden source. Whence 
do they come? And where do they go? 

The moment of present experience gains, as has been shown, 
its duration by retaining as representation what had previously ac- 
crued to it as presentation. In simplest cases of experience the 
representation is continuous with the presentation and qualitatively 
congruous with it, for it is its own immediate representation. In 
more complex cases, however, parts of what is being experienced 
may have formerly entirely lapsed from the present moment of con- 
sciousness, having come to be divided from it by an interval com- 
posed of other parts. And all such lapsed and lapsing parts, though 
composing a connected experience with the part immediately pres- 
ent, may qualitatively differ from it. In hearing a musical compo- 
sition, for example, it is clear that all its preceding parts are not 
retained as directly continuous with the part occupying the present 
moment of consciousness. The re-presentation of such parts has 
to recur to consciousness from a distant past. Mere retention does 
here no longer suffice. What is called re-collection, or memory 
proper, comes into play. Something that has altogether passed 
out of present awareness is reintroduced into it as re-representation 
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of what had formerly been actually presented and retained as im- 
mediate representation. Yet, though in this case presentations 
fade away into entire forgetfulness before being again represented, 
such intervals of forgetfulness work no essential change in the char- 
acter of their representation when it recurs to consciousness. And 
it is found, morever, that the order in which representations recur 
reproduces the order in which they were first received as presenta- 
tions. The circumstance which thus assigns to representations 
their proper place in the time-stream, as having in this sequence 
been once actually experienced as presentations ; this circumstance 
is simply the original perception of priority which accompanies the 
change of character every presentation undergoes as it becomes 
transformed into a representation while receding into the past. 
Whatever complex of representations may at any time recur into 
consciousness, the order of priority, and therewith of sequence, in 
the context of which they form part is thereby given ; for they had 
originally formed a connected train of conscious states, wherein at 
every stage the perception of priority was involved. The order of 
sequence inheres, therefore, inseparably in every context of repre- 
sentation. 

* * 

It has been explained how the perception of a present and a 
past is coetaneously given in the actual experience of the simplest 
state of consciousness ; for, as a process, it involves both, time 
present and time past. It remains to be shown how the perception 
of future time is likewise contained in the moment of actual expe- 
rience. 

In imagining simplest instances of actual experience, occurring 
in time only, there have not yet been introduced feelings of activ- 
ity, such as accompany attention, desire, aversion, thought, voli- 
tion, and so on. Of these activities "attention" may be taken as 
a typical and fundamental example. It becomes manifest to direct 
experience as a feeling of effort, strain, or tension. And it is ex- 
perienced when in the unattended flow of conscious states some 
more or less startling occurrence intervenes. Attentive straining 
after such an occurrence, as it recedes into the past, amounts to an 
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endeavor to keep it present in consciousness for closer inspection. 
Such straining after something not actually perceived present as 
desired, but expected to be so perceived, is, in fact, a looking for- 
ward towards something which is expected to happen in future. 
This involves, as immediate conscious experience, the forecast of 
future time. Attention converts thus mere reflective perception 
into expectant perception. It does this by consciously aiming to 
retain a receding and fading occurrence, so as to render it more 
distinct for future inspection. And this aim can find satisfaction 
only in the reinstalment into future vivid perception of the now 
fading occurrence. 

The awareness of futurity involved in attentive perception be- 
comes more strikingly evident when the content aimed to be in- 
spected by attention has to be drawn from memory ; has, in fact, 
to reappear in consciousness at a time remotely future to its past 
appearance as vivid experience. 

As a conscious state, attention brings with it no direct percep- 
tion of what constitutes its activity. Nor does it reveal from what 
agency such activity proceeds. It merely evidences that activity 
is set up somehow, though not by its own exertion. There is, in 
fact, no energy, nor agency ; no active subject of any kind, in- 
herent in the conscious content, as such. The recognition of this 
truth is of paramount importance to a correct interpretation of ex- 
istence in general. 

Attention, which is essentially a mode of perception, may, like 
all modes of perception, be connected with any kind of content. 
When connected with one that is pleasurable it becomes imbued 
with fondness for it. A painful feeling fills it with aversion, and 
so on. 

The moment of experience being itself a continuous process is 
therewith, throughout, evidence of continuous activity. Modes of 
such activity become eventually known, as perceiving, retaining, 
reasoning, and choosing between alternatives, and, most saliently, 
as what is known as voluntary movement. Where is the subject, 
exercising all the activities, to be found? Certainly not in any- 
thing constituting the conscious content. 
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Attention to a perceptual content when it is not merely a de- 
sire for more distinct perception, but becomes, moreover, freighted 
with special intention or purpose, such attention is then found to 
result in perception of likeness and unlikeness among conscious 
states, leading to their classification. The attended conscious state 
intentionally singled out from its context, and questioned by atten- 
tion as to its distinguishing quality, becomes thereby converted 
into what is called a "concept." It is now, not merely perceived, 
but, moreover, conceived and retained as a special experience, de- 
tached from the perceptual context in which it happened to occur. 
Such conscious states, abstracted from their perceptual contexts 
and retained as specialised facts of experience, tend to assimilate 
as congruous with themselves, and, consequently, as to be classi- 
fied with themselves, whatever subsequent states may arise bearing 
a likeness to them. And it is not difficult to see that this assimila- 
tion brought about by purposive attention, whereby percepts are 
converted into concepts, and similar percepts appearing at any sub- 
sequent time being subsumed under the original concept ; it is not 
difficult to see, that this process of conceptual classification is, in 
fact, "the root and source of all logical judgment, thought, and 
reasoning. " 

Facts of perception, questioned by purposive attention regard- 
ing their special nature, are thereby converted into concepts, i. e., 
into facts intentionally singled out from their context, in order to 
be retained as distinguished from it, and for future similar facts 
to be identified with them. The process of knowledge begins and 
ends thus in perception. Conception is merely an intervening 
stage ; merely a means, whereby the multifarious, variegated con- 
scious states, confusedly arising, and recurring, become classified 
and generalised in accordance with the similarities of their special 

perceptual nature. 

* 
* * 

The analysis of the feelings brought hitherto under considera- 
tion has disclosed that their existence involves with their percep- 
tion also that of time, present, past, and future. There are, how- 
ever, other feelings which, besides being experienced as constitut- 
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ing time, are experienced as, moreover, constituting space. They 
occupy room as well as duration. They are spatially as well as 
durationally extended. Such extended feelings are those of sight 
and touch, perceived respectively as visual and tactual expanse, as 
extension seen and felt. When visual feelings are present it is col- 
ored extension that is perceived. Tactual feelings, on the other 
hand, are experienced as resistant extension. Here the feeling is 
not only, like all other feelings, inseparable from its duration. It 
is also inseparable from its extension. 

Visual perception consists in the awareness of a continuous, 
unlimited expanse filled with variegated feeling. Tactual percep- 
tion, on the other hand, consists in the awareness of limited, dis- 
continuous expanse filled with feelings of resistance. The percep- 
tion of expanse is thus realised by means of two different kinds of 
feeling. It is evident that, if these two different modes of feeling 
happened to occur always at different times, the expanse of the one 
would not be perceived as being the same as the other. Space 
visually perceived would not be realised as the same space which is 
tactually perceived. The identity of the spatial extension perceived 
by means of these different feelings is realised by their simultane- 
ous occurrence. The space seen, and the space touched, occupy 
then the same moment of duration, and are thus perceived to be. 
one and the same space. 

This perceptual coalescence of visual and tactual space within 
the same moment of duration is the first step towards the construc- 
tion of the notion of a single space, and of so-called matter occu- 
pying it. 

As all feelings have duration, or, generally expressed, fill a 
portion of the time-stream, they are perceived as if contained in 
time as their common receptacle. And as all visual and tactual 
feelings are, moreover, extended, or, generally expressed, fill a por- 
tion of unlimited space, they are perceived as if contained in space 
as their common receptacle. Time and space may, therefore, with 
some propriety be called forms of perception in general. And the 
feelings that fill these forms may be designated as the matter of 
perception. This, however, is a mere notional separation of what 
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in consciousness is absolutely inseparable. No feeling whatever is 
separable from its time-extension. And no less are visual and tac- 
tual feelings inseparable from their space-extension. 

* * 

At times certain portions of the visual expanse are perceived 

to detach themselves from their context by shifting from one posi- 
tion in space to another. This startling occurrence is eminently 
fit to arouse attention. And through the influence of such aroused 
attention the shifting forms are singled out as special objects, now 
and henceforth distinguished as separable from their surroundings. 
When such separable visual forms are then simultaneously felt as 
resistant by tactual feelings they come to be perceived as what are 
called "material bodies." The visual forms being then perceived 
as shifting between a foreground and a background of variegated 
expanse, and their tridimensional occupation of space being simul- 
taneously realised by means of tactual feelings, this complex ex- 
perience results in the conscious construction of solid bodies mov- 
ing in an expanse, whose parts are in every direction external to 
one another. 

Portions of the visual expanse which yield no tactual feelings 
of resistance are distinguished from portions which yield resistance 
as space empty of material bodies. This so-called empty space 
does, however, nowise cease to be filled with visual feelings, though 
no simultaneous tactual feelings are found to correspond to them. 
Perceptual space, whether filled or not filled with so-called mate- 
rial bodies, is always constituted by visual feelings. The variegated 
color of the visual expanse occupied by bodies is only a modifica- 
tion of its general luminosity, which is its fundamental feeling and 
coextensive with it. 

Here it is important incidentally to remark that our own body, 
no less than all other bodies, occupies, when perceived, a portion 
of the unlimited visual expanse. Such expanse, as a whole, can 
therefore not rightly be said to be external to it. It is true, we 
refer in perceptual consciousness all externality to our own self, as 
its focus. But what we perceive as our body, though it occupies 
the centre of the visual expanse, is, nevertheless, only a portion of 
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it ; a portion of perceptual space, all parts of which are equally 
external to one another. As perceptually known, our body, like all 
other bodies, forms part of the conscious content, and is like them 
composed of visual and tactual feelings. It is, in fact, only a per- 
cept among percepts, realised as what is commonly called a mate- 
rial body, which means a movable form visually and tactually per- 
ceived. 

In all this complex experience, as actually given in conscious- 
ness, or rather as conscious, there is no direct awareness of the 
means by which the conscious states composing it are brought into 
existence. They evidently emanate from a source not manifest in 
actual experience, not perceptually revealed. The visual expanse 
is not directly perceived as dependent on organs of sight. Nor is 
tactual resistance directly perceived as dependent on muscular pres- 
sure and on some subject exerting it. It is clear, moreover, that 
any subsequent knowledge concerning organs of sight and touch 
has, in the same way as all knowledge of so-called material bodies, 
to be built up out of those very same visual and tactual feelings 
which are usually held to proceed from them. And when these 
organs are thus constructed they are after all only a complex of 
conscious states, only a percept among percepts. As such they 
cannot possibly give origin to the visual and tactual feelings out of 
which they are themselves composed. It is certain, then, that what 
is perceived as bodily organs is not the source of emanation of any 
feeling, much less the source of emanation of the entire conscious 
content. Constituents of the moment of awareness can in no way 
be mutually the source of one another. They conjointly arise into 
presence and conjointly vanish into the past. When, nevertheless, 
manifold reiterated experience is found to lead eventually to the 
inference that the conscious content is dependent for its origin on 
what is revealed in perceptual consciousness as a living organism ; 
this can only mean that the hidden source of emanation, whence 
the perception of an organism arises, is also the source of the en- 
tire conscious content. 

It remains to be shown how this knowledge is positively con- 
veyed through facts of actual experience. 
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A body perceived by sight, and not actually touched, is, as it 
were, offered beforehand to touch as a possible object for its own 
experience. And, vice versa, a body perceived by touch, and not 
actually seen, is, as it were, offered beforehand to sight as a pos- 
sible object for its own experience. The term "object" in this 
sense signifies something which is not included in immediate per- 
ception, but only suggested as possible experience for future im- 
mediate perception. Something is here relied upon as existing be- 
yond actual awareness. This experience of a present perception 
conveying in inferred anticipation the thought of a certain other as 
yet absent perception, which at a future time may be realised as 
object by actual feeling ; this experience is the foundation of the 
important distinction between objective thoughts and objects 
thought of by them. 

It will be shown how in actual experience this distinction be- 
comes developed into the awareness of a self and a not-self ; the 
awareness of an embodied consciousness perceiving other bodies 
as its object. 

How, then, does it happen that one special body, occupying 
with many other bodies the visual expanse, comes to be regarded 
as the bearer of all consciousness? How do we come to think of 
our consciousness as being contained in what we call our body, 
while the body we actually perceive, far from being the bearer of 
consciousness, forms in reality part of it; is, as such, in truth, 
wholly made of the same stuff as consciousness itself ; is, in fact, 
whenever it consciously appears, of necessity a constituent of it? 

Together with the objects constructed by visual and tactual 
experience, there occur other modes of sense-perception, such as 
consist of sensations of taste, smell, sound, pain, and so on. Cer- 
tain of these perceptions, experienced as occurring simultaneously 
and in frequent repetition with the perception of so-called bodies, 
come by association to be attached to them. They, in fact, per- 
ceptually coalesce with them ; the sweet taste, for instance, with 
what is perceived as sugar ; and, in the same way, the sweet smell 
with the rose, the sweet notes with the bird, heat and cold sensa- 
tions with the air, pain-sensations with the tooth, and so on. These 
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additional feelings form part of one and the same conscious con- 
tent with those other feelings that constitute the so-called bodies. 
They are all alike sense-perceptions, and though they form together 
compound perceptions, it is clear that they cannot possibly emanate 
from one another, all appearance to the contrary ; the notes not 
from the perceptual bird ; the pain not from the perceptual tooth. 
Now by the same unifying process all feelings that constitute 
time come to be associated, come, in fact, to coalesce with the ever 
present central body of the visual expanse. In consequence of it 
this body is perceived as if it were the bearer of all that makes up 
the conscious content ; though, in truth, it is only a percept among 
percepts. Such affiction of the stream of evanescent feelings to 
what appears most permanent in the conscious content, such at- 
tribution of a local habitation to consciousness, forms an important 
step in its individuation, and therewith in the recognition of a per- 
cipient subject being its real bearer. All other objects may disap- 
pear from the field of vision, and their real presence be then sought 
for in vain by representative expectation, but the central object 
never fails to be found present. It alone of all bodies can be at 
all times perceived along with every mode of representation, and 
along with all feelings that occupy time only. It steadfastly abides 
as the one visible object accompanying all modes of invisible feel- 
ing, and comes thereby to be perceived as their permanent bearer. 
From its central station in the visual expanse all other objects are 
viewed, and the inspection of the entire field of vision seems to 
proceed from it. 

Though philosophy teaches, irrefutably, that the conscious 
content contains all actual experience, that we can be directly 
aware of nothing but conscious states, yet so-called common-sense, 
informed by actual experience itself, acts unhesitatingly upon the 
conviction that consciousness and the objects perceived by it are 
separate modes of existence belonging to different orders of being ; 
the one immaterial, the other material ; the one perceiving ob- 
jects, the other objects perceived ; the one a knowing, the other a 
known. 
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The distinction which underlies this common-sense interpreta- 
tion of the conscious content is regarded by Mr. Hodgson as of 
paramount importance. To actual experience the conscious con- 
tent manifests two inseparable though singularly contrasted as- 
pects. As a knowing it comprises within its moment of actual 
awareness an ever-widening sphere of knowledge reaching toward 
the infinite content of infinite space and eternal time. Yet as an 
existent it is conditioned on a special subject which occupies only 
an infinitesimal portion of that infinite space, and a mere moment 
of that eternal time ; this subject being perceived as one among 
numberless other objects included in the comprehensive sweep of 
actual awareness. Mr. Hodgson believes that in this cardinal dis- 
tinction to be made between the conscious content as an unlimited 
knowing, and the same conscious content as a special existent ; 
that in this trenchant distinction is to be found the link which con- 
nects the finite with the infinite. 

As to the paradoxical common-sense view of the "things 
known" existing outside of all-containing consciousness, and all- 
containing consciousness existing itself inside one of these things ; 
as to this central puzzle of perception its explanation is likewise to 
be sought in facts of actual experience. When special attention is 
directed towards the relation of perceptual bodies to one another, 
and not merely to their perceptual constitution, it is found that 
they follow in the time-stream a course peculiar to themselves, and 
only occasionally coinciding with that taken by their representation 
as recollected in consciousness. The object represented in thought 
is often found unrealisable as sense-perception. The thought of an 
object does by no means involve the infallible presence of the ob- 
ject thought of. A body perceived at one moment at a certain 
place may not be found there at another time, though retained in 
representative thought as present at that particular place among 
the other objects forming the context of the visual expanse. These 
may all be present as represented in thought, but the special ob- 
ject thought of may fail to make its appearance in actual presenta- 
tion. It has, consequently, by some means not dependent upon 
consciousness severed its former connexion with the visual con- 
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text, and pursued a course independent of that of the conscious 
content. 

Though consisting in actual experience of nothing but visual 
and tactual feelings these perceptual bodies are perceived to be- 
have in many unexpected ways. They quite unaccountably appear, 
vanish and change, informed thereto by an order of actuation ab- 
ruptly intruding into that which is otherwise followed by the con- 
tent of consciousness. Pursuing thus a course independent of the 
stream of representative thought they come to appear completely 
severed from the consciousness representing them. This estrange- 
ment is so profound that it requires a long course of tentative ex- 
perience so to conform the representative stream that it will faith- 
fully represent the course actually taken by the objects represented. 
Nor is it found easy to avoid attributing to the objects thought of 
what is merely a prejudice of the thought representing them. 

The laborious methods of science attest the difficulty of har- 
monising the thought of the objective order with the objects thought 
of. And, on the other hand, universal fetishism and animism among 
primitive races prove how readily feelings are attributed to insen- 
tient objects seen and felt. 

The common- sense interpretation of actual experience occurs 
in consequence of the enforced severance of perceptual bodies from 
the rest of the conscious content, as belonging to a different and 
independent order of existence. These bodies, actuated independ- 
ently of the other constituents of consciousness, and reappearing 
in actual presentation in ways of their own, seem to have a sep- 
arate and enduring existence not conditioned by their conscious 
realisation. 

The awareness of the dependence of representative thought on 
the presentation of the object represented, as a condition of its 
realisation as presentation, becomes accentuated by a positive de- 
sire to realise as present what is merely represented. The gratifi- 
cation or disappointment of the representative desire is then keenly 
felt to be dependent on the presentative appearance or non-appear- 
ance of the object desired. 

Now when it is remembered that all appearances within actual 
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awareness, inclusive of perceptual bodies, form part of the same 
conscious content, it becomes certain that none of these perceptual 
bodies can, as such, be really actuated by any power of their own. 
Much less can the perceptual central body of the visual expanse be 
itself the real subject conditioning the evanescing time-stream of 
consciousness. All appearances to the contrary, there can dwell 
no causative efficiency in the bodies perceived as forming part of 
the visual expanse, for these consist of nothing but vanishing vis- 
ual and tactual feelings. Efficient agency can be exerted by no 
constituent of consciousness. 

The fallacious notion of perceptual bodies, or of any other 
constituent of consciousness, being themselves causative agents, is 
at the bottom of most scientific and philosophic perplexity. All 
forms of pure idealism, as well as crude materialism, have their 
root in this deceptive notion; the one by attributing causative 
agency to consciousness as a whole or to some constituent of it ; 
the other by attributing it especially to the perceptual bodies which 
fill the visual expanse. 

Nothing forming part of the conscious content can possibly 
actuate the changeful panoramic display which makes up our actual 
experience. Whether of a volitional or of a mechanical character, 
all mental and all bodily activity has its operating source beyond 
perceptual awareness. The real actuating agent, the efficient sub- 
ject of the volitional activity manifest to consciousness in percep- 
tion, in attention, in directed desire or aversion, in reasoning, choos- 
ing and willing, and most strikingly in voluntary movement ; this 
power-endowed existent subsists independently of whether it is 
perceived or not perceived. Nor can the agencies that work the 
interdependent changes seen to take place among the objects of the 
visual expanse be detected anywhere amidst the forceless and eva- 
nescent feelings which compose them. Actual experience, conveyed 
in the everfleeting moment of present awareness, necessarily has 
underlying its emanation, and actuating its panoramic display, a 
realm of real efficiency. 

From his philosophic standpoint Mr. Hodgson discards the 
once prevalent notion of "causation"; just as modern physicists 
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have generally discarded it. Existents and their changes are then 
held to mutually conditioning one another ; the conditioned changes 
being undergone by the existents themselves, and not being alto- 
gether newly produced effects foreign to the nature of the producing 
agencies. It is in this sense that Mr. Hodgson believes conscious 
occurrences to be conditioned upon changes taking place in the 
organic being. But, unlike other modes of existence, conscious- 
ness, though itself conditioned, is not in return a conditioning 
agency, but a forceless awareness. 

The perceptual bodies which occupy the visual expanse, be- 
sides being actuated in ways and by means not dependent on con- 
sciousness, reveal characteristics not accounted for by their compo- 
sition out of visual and tactual feelings. The sense of touch, though 
it realises the solidity of perceptual bodies occupying tridimensional 
space through feelings of surface-resistance, it leaves that which 
fills the space enclosed by the resistant surfaces unperceived either 
by visual or by tactual perception, and therefore nowise constituted 
by visual or tactual feelings. Here something foreign to the feel- 
ings that compose perceptual bodies prevents tactual penetration. 
The presence of an existent not made up of conscious states im- 
poses definite restraints upon the feelings of sight and touch. The 
otherwise uniform luminosity of the visual expanse becomes forcibly 
occupied by variegated bodies of definite shape located in definite 
positions, and modifying tactual feelings in definite ways. 

Tactual feelings are, moreover, realised as located in the cen- 
tral body known as the living organism. They cannot, therefore, 
compose the bodies touched, as these are perceived outside the or- 
ganism. Nor can they compose the permanent organism itself 
which is perceptually revealed as containing them, and as the abid- 
ing source of their emanation. 

From such data of actual experience Mr. Hodgson infers the 
existence of what in contradistinction to "percept-matter" he calls 
"physical matter." And he concludes that this physical matter 
possesses real efficiency and has existence independently of whether 
it is perceived or not perceived. In its organically vitalised state 
it constitutes the subject upon which consciousness as an existent 
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is conditioned, and which in interaction with other forms of physi- 
cal matter is the real condition of the arising of the special states 
of consciousness. This material subject does, however, in Mr. 
Hodgson's opinion nowise account for consciousness as a knowing. 
This knowing or awareness which characterises the unique nature 
of consciousness he holds to be conditioned on nothing whatever. 
For nothing in the nature of matter accounts for it in the remotest 
degree. 



The subject-matter of philosophy or "metaphysic" is, as has 
been here demonstrated, the content of the all-containing moment 
of actual experience, the only mode of existence directly manifest. 
Its analysis has to be entered upon strictly without the previous 
assumption of any sort of pre-conceived notion or pre-established 
entity. From such analysis the assumed validity of the common- 
sense interpretation of nature has first to receive its verification. 
And it is only after philosophical analysis has made good the infer- 
ence, that the conscious content and its changes are conditioned 
upon the existence and activity of a material subject, that it be- 
comes the task of psychology to investigate the modes of such de- 
pendence. 

On the strength of his philosophical analysis of actual experi- 
ence Mr. Hodgson believes himself justified in inferring, not only 
the existence of a seen and known material world, but the existence 
also of an "unseen world" consisting of multifold modes of being 
which, together with the material world and conditioned upon one 
another, are composing an infinite universe filling infinite space 
and eternal time, and being, all in all, adequately known in one 
ceaseless moment of awareness to an omniscient Percipient. 

Whatever one may think of the validity of Mr. Hodgson's in- 
ferences from actual experience, his method of philosophising seems 
to the present writer destined to supersede all other methods and 
to establish a sound basis for future philosophical investigation and 
interpretation. 

Only a meager sketch of the essentials of the groundwork of 
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the Metaphysic of Experience could here be given. But the work 
itself is accessible to all in whom the reading of this necessarily 
unsatisfactory epitome has awakened the desire to become ac- 
quainted with the author's own minutely rendered exposition of 
an entire system of philosophy based with profound penetration 
and elaborate execution on the data given in actual experience. 

Edmund Montgomery. 
Hempstead, Texas. 



